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Errata. 

Page}114—In first line of article by 
Dr. Fankhauser on ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Floods,’’ for ‘‘forest’’ read ‘‘torrent.’’ 
Page 124—In first line of first paragraph, 
read ‘‘endowment’’ for ‘‘ endorsement.’’ 
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Assisted by NEWLIN WILLIAMS and others. 


WITH this issue THE FORESTER begins 
its career as a monthly journal, in fact, 
the only monthly periodical of its kind 
in America. The patronage of one State 
is insufficient to support it properly. In 
order to extend its sphere of influence 
and enlarge and improve it constantly, 
the editors are willing to send it at cost 
price to all members of any forestry assc- 
ciation or society which will make it 
their official organ. 
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A visiT to the forest regions of Germany 
impresses one with the importance of good 
roads. Every forester understands road 
construction. It is one of his most im- 
portant duties. Forest exploitation and 
road construction go hand in hand, so 
that inaccessible forest regions become 
profitable solely through the construction 
of excellent roads. It probably costs as 
much to cart a large log ten miles over a 
sandy road in Southern New Jersey as it 
does to bring another log of the same size 
and perhaps superior quality from Can- 


ada. In Germany excellent stone roads 
penetrate the forest in almost every direc- 
tion. The importance of roads is well 
illustrated also in France. In certain 
regions trees are pollarded and wood is a 
precious article; in fact, there is much 
inconvenience, if not suffering, in conse- 
quence of a lack of it. A few grape-vine 
twigs a day must serve a family for fuel, 
while only a short distance away, on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, immense 
quantities of excellent wood are allowed 
to rot simply because of the lack of good 
roads. Southern New Jersey is fortunate 
in having exhaustless quantities of gravel, 
which is excellent road material. The 
new State road, forty feet in width, from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City, will be of 
great service in the transportation of cord- 
wood. This, it is to be hoped, is the first 
of a series of wide roads which will di- 
vide the pine region into compartments. 
If cleared of brush along their sides they 
will prevent the spread of fire and serve 
as a vantage ground in fighting it.. As 
in parts of Europe, one man should have 
charge of a certain section of road. He 
should patrol his portion constantly, 
mending the small breaks before they 
become serious, and at the same time 
extinguishing or reporting fires before 
they become uncontrollable. 

The two most important steps in forest 
reform in Southern New Jersey are the 
construction of wide, well-cared-for roads 
and the prevention of fire. Since forestry 
is not good forestry unless it pays, and 
since it cannot pay without the proper 





means of transportation and a certain 
amount of assurance against fire, it is 
evident to all that the efforts cf the State, 
of associations and of all private individ- 
uals interested in the subject must be 
secured in these directions. After a visit 
to the pine and cork forests of Var and 
the pine forests of the Landes in France, 
where large areas have suffered from the 
effects of fire in spite of the attention the 
subject receives, one is impressed with 
the fact that foo much caution cannot be 
exercised in formulating laws and expend- 
ing cash in regions where the forests are 
exclusively private holdings. 


THE frontispiece of this issue shows 
the dunes on the Jersey Coast near Ava- 
lon. They are masses of fine white sand 
which are moving slowly inland, destroy- 
ing a very unique and beautiful forest in 
their lee. In the course of time, unless 
they are fixed, the beach, which is at 
present excellent for bathing, will be 
ruined. The forest in their lee consists 
mainly of very beautiful holly trees (//ex 
opaca). ‘The movement of this sand can 
be easily stopped. The holly seeds are 
plentiful, and the tree can be easily prop- 
agated on these dunes after the sand has 
been fixed. Holly grows under adverse 
conditions, forms an excellent shelter, and 
produces a clean white wood which is 
used in the manufacture of fancy articles. 
Its leaves are in demand for decorative 
purposes during the Winter holidays. In 
order to show the contrast a picture of 
the French dunes will be printed in an- 
other issue. 


— 

Were Essex Park a communal forest 
instead of a park it would yield a hand- 
some profit in the course of time if prop- 
erly managed. 

o< 

In France bled timber is unanimously 

cons:dered superior to unbled. — 
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Announcements. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
Forestry Association will be held in the 
Court Room, State House, Trenton, New 
Jersey, January 5, 1897. There will be 
a business meeting at 3 o’clock for the 
election of officers and discussion of plans 
for the year. The business meeting will 
be followed by a lecture on ‘‘ Fungi: 
Beneficial and Injurious to Forest Trees,’’ 
by Captain Charles McIlvaine. At 8 
e'clock in the evening Mr. B. E. Fernow, 
Chief of the Division of Forestry, will 
deliver an illustrated lecture on forestry. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting 
of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society will be held in the Court Room, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey, Jan- 
uary 6 and 7, 1897. All persons who 
are in any way interested in the objects 
of the Society are cordially invited to at- 
tend and take part in the proceedings. 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Forestry Asscciation will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, February 
5, 1897. ‘The business meeting will occur 
in the morning at the Cosmos Club, while 
a joint evening session with the National 
Geographic Society will be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Tenth and 
G streets, when Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief 
of the Forestry Division, will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Forests and Deserts of 
Arizona.”’ 

All members and subscribers will please 
note that the address of the Secretary of 
the New Jersey Forestry Association and 
editor and publisher of THE ForESTER 
has been changed to Princeton, N. J, 

An instructive and interesting lecture 
was delivered by Prof. Henry Trimble, 
Friday, December 4, 1895, on the ‘‘ Re- 
cent Advances in the Study of Resins,’’ 
in the lecture room of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. It is to be hoped that a section of 
forestry will be sdéon established as a part 
of that institution which has been for so 
many years such a potent educator in al- 
most all other branches of applied science. 


| 
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Communications. 
Editor of the Forester : 

I believe you are engaged in a most 
creditable undertaking. The more our 
people learn about forestry the better it 
will be for our agriculture, as well as 
many other enterprises, to say nothing 
about the appearance and desirability of 
our country in which to live in the years 
to come. 

I am very truly yours, 
Cuas. O. FLAGG, 
Kingston, R. I. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
Editor of the Forester : 

The water supply of this greatest of 
western valleys has been made forever 
secure by the wise forest reservation ac- 
complished under the administration of 
President Harrison, the policy of which 
has been continued by President Cleve- 
land,—for it is in the forests of the Sierras 
that the winter snow fall is stored against 
the needs caused by the scorching sum- 
mers of this valley 

D. F. MorRILu, 
Vineland, N. J. 


FORESTRY SCHOOLS. 
Editor of the Forester : 

It is an immensely large puzzle to me 
why, year after year, a whole nation 
should hesitate to create what a whole 
nation agrees should be created—a School 
of Forestry. Why such halting? Is there 
any reason, whatever, for it? What does 
such a school require beyond several 
hundred acres of land ; adozen class and 
study rooms; dormitories to house the 
teachers and the students in attendance, 
and an income derivable from fees, or an 
endowment, or both? If this is all the 
school wants I think I can say, confident- 
ly, that much more land than would be 
needed could be had in any State of the 
Union for the asking; and the endow- 
ment, faculty and buildings necessary 
could be obtained by placing the school 
under the care of the united colleges of 
the country. 

I will make this suggestion, that such 
an institution be begun on the smallest 
possible scale, with a single teacher, for 
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instance, or two, or three, and ten, twenty, 
or thirty students, at any point, or in any 
buildings that might be offered. 

The land and buildings might be a 
loan, and the students could be supplied 
and their dues paid, or partially paid, by 
the eight or ten State.Forestry Associations 
nearest the school, and thus a commence- 
ment made. 

The future of the school and its ampli- 
fication, completion of equipment and 
permanent location could simply be left 
to the future. 

Succeeding the first school, which I 
will guess would find a home amongst 
the sugar trees and birches of the Berk- 
shire Hill country of western Massachyp- 
setts; a second school, equally small, 
might find establishment in the silver pine 
and cucumber-tree region of the upper 
Susquehanna in Pennsylvania; a third 
amongst the various forest growths of 
southwestern Virginia or western North 
Carolina ; a fourth on the pine lands of 
the Georgia-Alabama border ; a fifth in 
the Ozark Mountain neighborhood of 
southwestern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas; a sixth in the high irrigated 
region of Colorado or Utah ; a seventh in 
the redwood hill lands of California, and 
an eigh‘h near the border line of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

These eight schools would be a single 
concern ; or, practically, one united col- 
lege. Six months of each student’s four 
years’ course would be spent at each 
school, and the trip from one to another, 
made, mainly or alternately, upon the bi- 
cycle, could be utilized in the study of 
the intermediate forest region and its ap- 
parent needs. These journeys would be 
recreative and would occupy a part of the 
student’s holiday season. 

The above hints are made, not because 
they have any especial merit, but for this 
reason: that we are altogether tired of 
the long drawn out talk regarding the 
desirability of a school that, it seems to 
me, might have been established almost 
any day during the past ten years, had 
but the least effort been made in that 
direction, Truly yours, 

B. FRANK LEEDS, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Naval Stores. 

In an article on the naval stores in- 
dustry, the Savannah News says: 

‘‘As is too well known among those 
directly interested, the naval stores trade 
during the past three seasons has suffered 
from the effects of overproduction, and 
the industry continues to suffer, being 
further depressed by the recent financial 
stringency, which has greatly curtailed 
the domestic demand for spirits and rosin. 
At present the prices of naval stores are 
low—in fact, almost below the cost of 
production—but with the determination 
among the operators to reduce the pro- 
duction, it is hoped that there is a better 
future.”’ 

According to the Z’ Echo Forestier the 
~ same is so in France. Owing to over- 
production and the inability to compete 
with the low price of the American pro- 
duct, figures are lower than for thirty 
years. Improvements introduced of late 
years in the manufacture of naval stores 
do not seem to have brought about the 
results expected and a number of estab- 
lishments are disposed to return to the 
former less costly methods. 

All are hoping that the National Con- 
gress will pass some definite and satisfac- 
tory legislation this winter in reference to 
the public lands and to the education of 
the public on the subject of forestry. The 
McRae bill passed the House last session 
and went to the Senate. Senator Allen’s 
bill, which differs from the McRae bill in 
some essential respects, is, however, on 
the calendar. 

The only way in which legislation can 
be expected this session would be for Mr. 
Allen to substitute his bill as an amend- 
ment of the McRae bill, and not insist 
upon the independent passage of his own 
bill, which cannot possibly come to con- 
sideration before the House. 

If he accepts the proposition to substi- 
tute the bill so amended, it would go 
back to the House for commitment to 
conference, and would then have a chance 
of passing. And although the legislation 
then wcu!d not be what has been asked for 
ic would be satisfactory in a way, since it 
is at least a step towards something better. 
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Acknowledgment and Reviews of Publications 
Recently Received. 

The Timber Pines of the Southern United 
States. By Chas. Mohr, Ph. D., and 
Filibert Roth. Division of Forestry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Historically it might be stated, that 

the conception and plan of these mono- 
graphs on the tintber species of economic 
value dates back ten years, when Mr. 
Fernow in his first report for 1886 pointed 
out that the first step toward rational 
forest management was to acquire knowl- 
edge of the biology of these species. He 
outlined directions for these studies which 
have been strictly followed in the prepa- 
ration of the present series. 

Mr. Fernow explained from time to 
time in his reports why these studies, 
then begun, have been delayed in publi- 
cation, mainly because of the difficulty 
in securing such field observations as the 
forester would need. The discussion of 
the four pines proceeds on biological, 
geographical, commercial and strictly for- 
estal lines. 

The value of the publication is un- 
doubtedly enhanced to the practical man 
as well as to the student by the Introduc- 
tion written by Mr. Fernow. While in 
part it is a resumé of the contents of the 
volume in compact form, it is original 
and most useful in that it institutes a 
comparison of the four species (Longleaf, 
Cuban, Shortleaf and Loblolly Pines) in 
their biologi-al and geographical features 
and the mechanical properties of their 
woods. In this latter phase a most ex- 
haustive series of investigations insti- 
tuted in the timber physics section of the 
Forestry Division has been the basis. 
The results show that without doubt this 
is a fruitful field, although comparatively 
new. 

The curves showing the comparative 
rate of growth in diameter, height and 
volume place the Cuban Pine as the most 
rapid and persistent grower, the Longleaf 
the slowest grower, yet persistent, while 
Loblolly, and still more the Shortleaf, 
decline somewhere near the one hun- 
dredth year. 

This is an important point for future 
forestry, since we are informed that the 
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Cuban Pine, protected by its rapid heighth 
growth from the start, is gradually dis- 
placing the Longleaf in its own area, 
owing to the fact that it grows slowly 
while young, which increase. the damage 
from fires. 

A full synonomy of both botanical and 
local names precedes a short statement of 
the economic importance and historic de- 
velopment of the exploitation of the spe- 
cies, followed by a more or less exhaust- 
ive description of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the same. 

In the latter the commercial features 
have properly been made prominent 
throughout, but, as would be natural to 
such a thorough botanist as Dr. Mohr, 
the botanical point of view is not neg- 
lected. 

The characteristics of soil, climate and 
flora of the different localities in which 
the species is found have been given in 
considerable detail for the Longleaf Pine, 
the one of most commercial importance. 

This is accompanied by measurements 
of tree development which enable the 
forester to form an opinion as to the re- 
quirements of the species and its capacity 
for development under different condi- 
tions. ‘Tables of statistics showing the 
progress of exploitation of the forest 
resources, together with estimates of 
standing timber in each locality, enable 
the student of political economy to form 
an estimate of the condition and promise 
of this resource. 

It is a peculiarity of the Southern Pines, 
although occurring over large areas in 
pure stands, that they do not exhibit the 
heavy yield per acre common to northern 
pineries. The illustrations of Longleaf 
and Cuban Pine forests remind one of 
the open park-like character of the for- 
ests of the Rocky Mountain region more 
than of the northern pineries. It appears 
that the most productive areas as well as 
the largest uncut territory of Longleaf 
Pine are to be found in Louisiana and 
Texas, where over 700,000 acres, cutting 
6000 feet B. M. on the average, are said 
to exist. The most productive Shortleaf 
and Loblolly Pine areas are also west of 
the Mississippi, north of the Longleaf 
Pine Belt. 
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The botanical descriptions are clear and 
complete, and are accompanied by a series 
of excellent wood engravings. Especial 
attention has been given to a description 
of the development of the tree through 
various stages of its life and to its depend- 
ence on surrounding conditions which is 
illustrated by a series of measurements 
showing the rate of growth. This feature 
is important to the lumberman and for- 
ester, since it forms the basis for profit 
calculations. The tables of measurement 
are accompanied by graphic illustrations 
which show the varying development of 
the tree during each period of ten years. 
The concluding pages are devoted toa 
study of the structure of the wood by Fil- 
ibert Roth. Mr. Roth’s excellent work 
is the result of five years of investigatiofi 
and study in connection with the Forestry 
Division. The plates accompanying Mr. 
Roth’s work are clear camera-lucida draw- 
ings showing the microscopic features of 
the wood. 

The part of this work most interesting 
to the people of the region north of North 
Carolina, which is practically the northern 
limit of the Longleaf Pine, is the mono- 
graph on the Shortleaf Pine (Pinus echi- 
nats), which is called in Jersey the Two- 
leaf or Smooth Bark Pine. The woodmen 
of New Jersey have long recognized the 
value of this wood, which was extensively 
used along the Jersey coast in ship con- 
struction. It has held its ground against 
fires and other destructive agencies fully 
as well as the Pitch Pine (/inus rigida) 
and the Spruce Pine (Pinus Virginiana) 
with which it often grows. 

One of the most beautiful forests in 
New Jersey is at Inskipps. It is a tract 
of original Shortleaf Pine with a rich 
undergrowth of Chestnut Oak which 
seems an excellent mixture. Many of 
the trees which have been left to mark 
property lines, and seed trees which have 
been left by long-headed choppers, are of 
this species (Pinus echinata). ‘The fol- 
lowing is quoted from Dr. Mohr’s mono- 
graph on the Shortleaf Pine : 


From the place this species is taking among 
the second growth it can be safely predicted that 
it is destined to be the timber tree of the future, 
as far as the Southern States of the Atlantic 








forest north of the Longleaf Pine belt are con- 
cerned. It is upon this tree that in this section 
succeeding generations will have to depend for 
their supplies of pine timber of superior quality, 
and in which the nearest substitute is to be found 
for the supplies furnished at present by the Long- 
leaf Pine. 

That the resources of the latter under the in- 
creasing strain to which it is subjected will be 
completely exhausted before its restoration can 
be effected is too evident to admit of any doubt. 

Among the timber trees of the coniferous order 
found in the Atlantic forests there is, then, 
scarcely a species presenting stronger claims to 
the attention of the forester than the Shortleaf 
Pine. As far as its demands upon climate and 
soil are concerned, it is capable of successfully 
establishing itself over the immense territory 
reaching from 30° to 3° north latitude and from 
the Atlantic slope to the treeless plains of the 
West, embracing within these limits areas of 
wide extent, with all the conditions required for 
the best development of this species, and in great 
measure adapted to nothing better than the 
growth of timber. Of not less importance than 


its value as a timber tree are its facilities for 
natural renewal, resulting from the abundant 
crops of seed produced almost without failure 


every year, and its aggressive behavior toward 
competing species in the successful struggle for 
the possession of the soil. 

From a closer observation of the young forests 
of spontaneous growth at different stages, it is 
apparent that in the establishment and rearing 
of a forest of Shortleaf Pine, where mother trees 
exist, nature requires comparatively little assist- 
ance from the hands of the forester, and that 
the efforts of the latter will be chiefly confined 
to measures of protection against the injuries 
caused by inroads of live stock during the earlier 
stages of growth. That by thinning out, prac- 
tised after the first to the middle or end of the 
third decade, the forest growth would be bene- 
fitted there can be but little doubt. To what 
extent, by such interference, the production of 
merchantable timber can be promoted and in 
quantity and quality improved at the least cost 
remains a matter of future experiment. In the 
total absence of facts, based on experiment, no 
suggestions can be offered on these points other 
than such as can be deduced from the natural 
requirements of this species, as already discussed. 

In conclusion, it can be safely asserted that 
the Shortleaf Pine is destined to take a promi- 
nent place in the forest management of the 
future throughout the regions favorable to its 
growth, not only on account of its economic 
value in the natural forest, but also in holding 
out better prospects to the forest planter for the 
production of timber of higher quality in the 
shortest time than any tree of the same order in 
the Southern Atlantic forest region. That the 
methods of a rational forest management will 
have to be resorted to at no distant time can with 
certainty be predicted, although the timber 
wealth existing at present in the vast territory 
of its growth may appear enormous, 
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Of great importance in the reforestation of 
large areas, this tree is of no less significance to 
the farmer who is aware of the advantages re- 
sulting from the restoration of the tree-covering 
on his denuded uplands, either originally unfit 
for proper tillage or thrown out of cultivation 
after their exhaustion. By the facility of its 
natural renewal the Shortleaf Pine affords within 
a short time a firm protection to the light soil, 
preventing it from being carried away by wind 
and rain, providing a shelter for the crops and 
for insectivorous birds, a lasting income of in- 
creasing supplies of timber and fuel on lands 
that yield no other profit whatever, and to the 
lands abandoned after their exhaustion a chance 
for their recuperation while resting under the 
cover of its shade. 


oo 

Mr. Austin Cary, of Maine, has re- 
turned from Baden, where he has been 
studying the excellent system of forest 
management in practice there. The 
thorough manner in which he pursued 
his investigations was highly commended 
by the foresters in the regions which he 
visited. All praised his practicality and 
keen insight, and all woodland owners 
who intrust their forests to his care may 
rest assured that their property will be 
properly treated and will produce a reas- 
onable profit. In a letter to the FORESTER, 
Mr. Cary says: 

‘‘Our work in Maine is different from 
what goes on in most other States. We 
are engaged in studying our forests and 
lumbering, writing up results in reports, 
but as yet going little further in the edu- 
cational line. My work brings me into 
the woods much, in direct contact with 
the lumbermen. I am hoping another 
year to have charge of the cutting of a 
township of timberland, to see that the 
work is done on forestry principles. Our 
progress is not very striking, but I think 
it is real.’’ 


In a paper read at the World’s Fair 
Congress, Howard Miller, General Agent 
for the Union Pacific Railway, rightly 
called the railroad ‘‘ 7he insatiable Jugger- 
naut of the vegetable world.”’ 

It is said that even; the smoke from 
chimneys is injurious to the trees in the 
neighborhood. 


Wanted—first three numbers of Vol- 
ume I of THE FORESTER, 
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The Mississippi Bad Lands.* 

With the moral revolution of the early 
sixties came an industrial evolution ; the 
planter was impoverished, his sons were 
slain, his slaves were liberated, and he 
was fain to vacate the plantation or great- 
ly to restrict his operations. So the cul- 
tivated acres were abandoned by thous- 
ands. Then the hills, no longer protected 
by the forest foliage, no longer bound by 
the forest roots, no longer guarded by the 
bark and brush dam of the careful over- 
seer, were attacked by raindrops and rain- 
born rivulets and gullied and channelled 
in all directions ; each streamlet reached 
a hundred arms into the hills, each arm 
grasped with a hundred fingers a hundred 
shreds of soil, and as each shred was torn 
away the slope was steepened and the 
theft of the next storm made easier. 

So, storm by storm and year by year, 
the old fields were invaded by gullies, 
gorges, ravines and gulches, ever increas- 
ing in width and depth until whole hill- 
sides were carved away, until the soil of 
a thousand years’ growth melted into the 
streams, until the fair acres of ante-bellum 
days were converted by hundreds into bad 
linds, deso'ate and dreary as those of the 
Dakotas. Over much of the upland the 
traveler is never out of sight of glaring 
sand wastes where once were fruitful 
fields ; his way lies sometimes in, some- 
times between, gullies and gorges, the 
‘*gulfs’’ of the blacks whose supersti- 
tions they arouse, sometimes shadowed 
by foliage, but oftener exposed to the 
glare of the sun reflected from barren 
sands, Here the road winds through a 
gorge so steep that the sunlight scarcely 
ever enters; there it traverses a narrow 
crest of earth between the chasms, scores 
of feet deep, in which he might be 
plunged by a single misstep. When the 
shower comes he may see the roadway 
rendered impassable, even obliterated, 
within a few minutes; always sees the 
falling waters accumulate as viscid brown 
or red mud torrents, while the myriad 
miniature pinnacles and defiles before 
him are transformed by the beating rain- 


* Part of a paper read by Mr. McGree before the A meri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Washington, in 1891. 
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drops and rushing rills so completely, 
that when the sun shines again he may 
not recognize the nearer landscape. 

This destruction is not confined to a 
single field or a single region, but ex- 
tends over much of the upland. While 
the actual acreage of soil thus destroyed 
has not been measured, the traveler 
through the region on horseback daily 
sees thousands or tens of thousands of 
formerly fertile acres now barren sands; 
and it is probably. within the truth to 
estimate that ten per cent. of upland Mis- 
sissippi has been so far converted inte 
bad lands as to be practically ruined for 
agriculture under existing commercial 
conditions, and that the annual loss in 
real estate exceeds the revenues from all 
sources; and all this havoc has been 
wrought within a quarter century. The 
processes, too, are cumulative; each 
year’s rate of destruction is higher than 
the last. 

The transformation of the fertile hills 
into sand wastes is not the sole injury. 
The sandy soil is carried into the valleys 
to bury the fields, invade the roadways, 
and convert the formerly rich bottom 
lands into treacherous quicksands when 
wet and blistering deserts when dry. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres have 
thus been destroyed since the gullying of 
hills began a quarter of a century ago. 
Moreover, in much of the uplands the 
loss is not alone that of the soil, z. e., the 
humus representing the constructive pro- 
duct of water work and plant work for 
thousands of years; but the mantle of 
brown loam, most excellent of soil stuffs, 
is cut through and carried away by cor- 
rosion and sapping, leaving in its stead 
the inferior soil stuff of the Lafayette 
formation. In such cases the destruction 
is irremediable by human craft—the fine 
loam once removed can never be restored. 
The area from which this loam is already 
gone is appalling, and the rate of loss is 
increasing in a geometric proportion. 


Sina 


Persimmon pie is a luxury which is not 
generally appreciated, and many nutri- 
tious and palatable dishes can be made 
with chestnuts. 
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Wood Crops. 

In an article written by United States 
Forest Commissioner Fernow, it is stated 
that the little town of Goslar, in Ger- 
many, owns a forest of 7,500 acres 
‘‘ which the citizens treasure as one of 
their best investments,’’ because it not 
only furnishes them outing grounds and 
good hunting grounds, but with ‘‘a sure 
and constantly increasing revenue.’’ Un- 
der conservative management it is ex- 
plained the forest furnishes an annual cut 
of 350,000 cubic feet of wood, and the 
‘‘net income ’’ from the sale is $25,000 a 
year, or $3.50 an acre. 

Far be it from us to try to employ 
these facts to induce anybody, or corpo- 
ration, or company, or the Legislature, 
to adopt ‘‘ conservative ’’—meaning com- 
mon sense—methods of dealing with the 
virgin forests or still valuable wooded 
tracts in this State, which are being 
wasted so recklessly and rapidly ; but it 
is of passing interest, at least, to consider 
a little the figures Mr. Fernow gives and 
see what they might teach us if we were 
wiser in our generation. 

The conservative management of the 
owners of the Goslar forest consists, pri- 
marily, no doubt, in cutting only the full 
grown trees, and so making room for the 
younger trees to grow the faster to take 
the place of their mature neighbors and to 
be themselves cut in a few years in their 
turn to make room for still younger trees, 
and so on continuously; while new trees 
are planted when necessary to fill in un- 
occupied places, and keep up the supply 
of young trees. This kind of manage- 
ment costs some trouble and money, of 
course—as does all intelligent work—but 
this cost is reckoned in the report of the 
management of the little German forest. 
The $3.50 an acre is ‘‘ net profit,’’ as re- 
ported, and is to be considered accord- 
ingly. It is as much, probably, as the 
average net profit on agricultural crops 
in this country, if not more, so that the 
owners of the forest have no reason to 
complain of their returns. 

There are probably 50,000 acres at 
least of good forest within fifty miles of 
Charleston. If they were subject to the 
same kind of management that is given 
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to the German forest, and paid at the 
same rate of $3.50 an acre, they would 
yield their owners a net income of $175,- 
ooo. And the whole 50,000 acres would 
sell outright to-day for a little more than 
half that sum. Our indifference to the 
subject of the conservative management 
of forests, it is seen, costs us something. 
The case is capable of wider exploitation. 
Taking the State at large, there are prob- 
ably not less than a million acres of virgin 
forests, scattered along the rivers and in 
swamp regions, which could be purchased 
at an average price of $1 anacre. Foreign 
lumber corporations have purchased large 
tracts at this price or less, and are strip- 
ping them of their trees without regard 
to the ruinous effects of their work. It is 
interesting to note that if the State could 
purchase tracts (paying for them perhaps 
in bonds, bearing a low rate of interest), 
and if by ‘‘ conservative management’’ 
it could make them yield an average net 
profit of 50 cents an acre, that would 
amount to a revenue of $500,000 a year— 
which would lower the tax rate consider- 
ably, and far more than the dispensary 
system has lowered it. The demand for 
lumber is increasing every year, and the 
price is increasing proportionably. If in 
a few years, in such conditions, the forests 
could be made to yield as much as $2 an 
acre, average net profit, which is a little 
more than half the present yield of the 
German forest, the net income to the 
State would be $2,000,000. 

Possibly by the end of two or three de- 
cades the State’s revenue would be as 
much as $3 an acre, or a little less than 
the rate from the Goslar woods. That 
would give a revenue of $3,c00,000 an- 
nually for public purposes, and the State 
would then have to levy no taxes and 
would have plenty of money besides to 
build turnpikes everywhere and dig out 
its own rivers and harbors and many 
other public improvements. And so on, 
for a rate of $4 an acre and even $5 an 
acre, as timber should become scarcer 
and scarcer in the country and more valu- 
able. And when the forests were yield- 
ing such revenue they would still be full 
of trees, and in better condition—a long 
way than they are now. That-is the 
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most remarkable thing about the scheme, 
but it is a true thing nevertheless. The 
7,500 acres of the Goslar forest have been 
paying $25,000 revenue for years and are 
yielding ‘‘a sure and continually increas- 
ing revenue’’ every year. 

It is an interesting scheme, as we have 
said, but it has no ‘“‘ practical’’ interest 
for us, of course. It isa good deal easier 
for us to raise cotton and pay our taxes 
and ‘‘scuffle along somehow’’ without 
regard to the future, while the axe men 
and the saw-mill men are clearing our 
most valuable woods from the face of the 
land to supply ‘‘ cheap lumber’’ to mills 
and factories and cheap cross-ties to rail- 
roads a thousand miles away. And that 
is what we are doing. It is a mistake, a 
colossal mistake, at our expense, but our 
people, it appears, cannot be made to see 
the folly of their conduct, and to take 
any step in their own interest. And that 
is all that is to be said about it.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


+ 


THE English walnut ( /uglans regia) is 
abundant throughout Southern Europe, 
extending as far north as the valleys of 


Baden. It is planted along roadsides 
everywhere. The nut yields an oil which 
is highly prized, being by many consid- 
ered equal, if not superior to olive oil. 
The nut produces an amount of oil equiv- 
alent to half its weight. The meal which 
is left after the oil has been removed is 
baked into bread for horses and sheep. 
The English walnut appears healthier 
and is commoner in limestone regions. 
This tree should be extensively cultivated 
throughout the United States south of 
Washington. The wood is highly prized 
in Europe for gunstocks. 


> 


Arizona convicts, according to the daily 
papers, have been leased for ten years, at 
seventy cents a day, to construct an irri- 
gating canal for the reclamation of 100,- 
ooo acres of desert. The question of 
convict labor is being constantly discussed 
everywhere. Perhaps it would be pos- 
sible and practical to use them in the 
construction and care of fire-lanes, c. H. 


Constitutions of the Principal Forestry Associa- 
tions of Europe.* 


I. CONSTITUTION OF THE SWISS FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. The objects of the Swiss Forestry 
Association shall be the advancement of 
the science of forestry in all its branches, 
and the mutual development and more 
intimate acquaintanceship of its members. 

2. To accomplish these objects the So- 
ciety proposes to establish an Annual 
Assembly, combined with excursions ; to 
stimulate the development of forestry 
legislation of the Confederation and of the 
Cantons ; to publish a journal and other 
scientific forestry works, and to give 
financial aid to young foresters to enable 
them to travel for study. 

3. The Swiss Forestry Association shall 
be composed of foresters and the friends 
of forestry, and honorary members chosen 
in recognition of their activity in forestry 
matters. 

4. The admission of members shall 
occur at the meeting of the General As- 
sembly, or at other times by the standing 
committee. 

5. Each member shall pay five francs 
annually and shall receive the Journal 
gratis. The necessary supplementary 
taxes shall be fixed by the General Assem- 
bly upon proposition of the standing 
committee. 

6. Honorary members shall be elected 
by the General Assembly upon recommen- 
dation of the standing committee and 
shall receive the Journal gratis. 

7. The General Assembly of the Swiss 
Forestry Association shall convene an- 
nually and, as a rule, during the autumn 
holidays. Members shall be notified by 
the local committee at least one month 
in advance. The local cominittee shall 
preside at the meeting. The administra- 
tion and accounts shall be discussed and 
the budget fixed. An auditing commit- 
tee, of two, for three years, shall be ap- 
pointed. Subjects relating to forest 


* Now that new Forestry Associations are forming and 
old ones ger ips their Constitutions, more or less, the 
FORESTER will print from time to time the Constitutions 
and By-Laws of the principal Forestry Associations of 
Europe. There are certain admirable, features in these 
Constitutions which may beadopted with profit by simi- 
lar Associations in America. 
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economy, which have been chosen by the 
standing committee and confirmed by 
the local committee, or which have been 
suggested by members of the Society, 
shall be discussed. 

8. The decision as to subjects for dis- 
cussion shall be published in the Journal, 
and if space permits, or the subject war- 
rants it, the papers shall also be pub- 
lished. 

The Assembly shall be open to the 
public but the right to vote shall belong 
only to members of the Society. Questions 
shall be decided by the majority of the 
votes of those present. 

g. Any motion foreign to the order of 
the day shall be submitted to the stand- 
ing committee at least eight days before 
the Assembly. In case the committee 
shall decline to admit it, the reasons 
therefor shall be announced to the Assem- 
bly. 

10. The administration of the Associa- 
tion shall be entrusted to a standing com- 
mittee of five members, elected for three 
years by the General Assembly. In the 
choice of members the objects shall be to 
facilitate the conduct of affairs and to in- 
troduce sufficient rotation in office to rep- 
resent, successively, different parts of the 
country. 

11. The committee shall execute the 
decisions of the General Assembly ; cor- 
respond with the Government authorities, 
with societies and individuals ; keep the 
accounts of the Society and of any special 
funds and submit them every year to the 
Assembly with the report of their activ- 


y. 
The fiscal year shall begin July rst and 

close June 30th of the following year. 
12. The General Assembly shall choose 

each year the place for the following 


meeting. It shall name the president 
and vice-president of the local committee, 
which may add to its members indefi- 
nitely, a)l to serve for one year. 

13. The local committee shall arrange 
for the assembly and the excursions and 
report to the standing committee. 

14. The standing committee shall name 
the editor, fix his honorarium and super- 
vise the conduct of the Journal. The 
Journal shall appear monthly. It shall 


contain, besides matters relating to the 
Society, articles by the editor or his col- 
laborators. A suitable remuneration shall 
be paid for these articles. 

The standing committee, acting with 
the editor, shall arrange for the publica- 
tion of the Journal and sanction its ac- 
counts. 

Adopted by the Swiss Forestry Asso- 
ciation at the General Assembly, Geneva, 
August 10, 1896. 


soe 


The Small Mistletoe. 

In certain spots through our northern 
forests a minute parasitic plant of the 
mistletoe family is found growing on the 
spruce. This small fleshy vegetable is 
now known as Razoumofskya pusilla, 
Kuntze (1891). It is a rather succulent 
green plant always less than an inch long, 
has reduced scale-like leaves, mostly dice- 
cious flowers, and berry-like fruit. Speci- 
mens of the Razoumofskya were collected 
at Tannersville, Pa., in early July, at a 
field meeting of the Torrey Botanical 
Club. The enthusiasts who sought it 
under Dr. Porter’s guidance found it 
growing on the black spruces in the midst 
of asphagnum bog. The affected trees 
were yellow and dying of the depletion 
caused by the myriads of fleshy guests 
which covered and blackened the limbs. 

The name of the small American mis- 
tletoe has been until now Arceuthobium 
pusillum, Peck, but diligent searchers 
have found that the generic name Razou- 
mofskya was coined eleven years earlier 
than Avceuthobium, so the former has 
been installed according to the new rule 
of precedence. 

From all accounts the ravages of this 
mistletoe are serious in the localities where 
it is found, but it seems to be of such rare 
occurrence that the forester has little to 
apprehend at present on account of its 
existence. N. W. 


~- 


Oak bark, Quebracho colorado, canai- 
gre, sumac and other vegetable tanning 
materials are being rapidly superceded by 
chemical processes, except perhaps in the 
manufacture of a fine grade of thick 
leather. 
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Extract from the President’s Message. 

The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior presents a comprehensive and in- 
teresting exhibit of the numerous and 
important affairs committed to his super- 
vision. It is impossible in this commu- 
nication to do more than briefly refer to 
a few of the subjects concerning which 
the Secretary gives full and . instructive 
information. 

The money appropriated on account of 
this Department and for its disbursement 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, 
amounted to more than $157,000,000, or 
a greater sum than was appropriated for 
the entire maintenance of the Govern- 
ment for the two fiscal years ended June 
30, 1861. 

Our public lands, originally amount- 
ing to 1,840,000,000 acres, have been so 
reduced that only about 600,000,000 acres 
still remain in Government control, ex- 
cluding Alaska. ‘The balance, being by 


far the most valuable portion, has been 
given away to settlers, to new States and 
to railroads, or sold at a comparatively 


nominal sum. ‘The patenting of land in 
execution of railroad grants has pro- 
gressed rapidly during the year, and since 
the 4th day of March, 1893, about 25,- 
000,000 acres have thus been conveyed 
to these corporations. 

I agree with the Secretary that the 
remainder of our public lands should be 
more carefully dealt with and their aliena- 
tion guarded by better economy and 
greater prudence. 

The commission appointed from the 
membership of the National Academy of 
Sciences, provided for by an act of Con- 
gress to formulate plans for a national 
forestry system will, it is hoped, soon be 
prepared to present the result of thorough 
and intelligent examination of this im- 
portant subject. 

The Philadelphia Museums. 

The Philadelphia Museums are open 
to the public although there is still an 
immense amount of arranging and cata- 
loging still to be done. The men who 
have been instrumental in the establish- 
ment of this valuable institution should 
be highly congratulated and willingly 


aided by every citizen of Philadelphia. 
One of the most useful and influential 
institutions in Holland is the Colonial 
Museum of Haarlem, which is strikingly 
similar, both in appearance and aims, to 
the Philadelphia Museums. 

American lumbermen are beginning to 
consider economical methods. Several 
have already discovered that the saw is 
preferable to the axe in felling trees. 
Another important step is to prevent 
waste in slabs. This can be minimized 
by adopting a common European method. 
Generally in America a log is squared and 
then sawn into boards of the same width. 
In Germany the log is not squared, but 
sawn directly into boards. These boards 
are sorted according to their widths. The 
two edges are then sawed separately. 
This is a slower but more economical 
method. ‘The following editorial in ref- 
erence to economy is copied from the 
North Eastern Lumberman, a journal 
which is head and shoulders above other 
American lumber publications : 

‘‘As lumber grows scarcer, and timber 
lands more valuable, we believe that the 
immense output of large mills is often in- 
judfcious, with their enormous cost and 
waste. It is hardly possible to provide 
men sufficiently alert and of sufficiently 
good judgment to determine the best use 
to make of each log as it comes into the 
mill when they are coming up the slip 
fast enough to supply two great rotaries 
or two band saws. ‘The small mill, with 
a small product, works more economically 
than the large mill. No sawing was ever 
done so cheaply as that by the old-fash- 
ioned sash saw, or up-and-down saw, 
when one man could produce several 
thousand feet per day. It is not always 
economy to rush a great body of logs 
through the niill every day, when a larger 
percentage of random is produced than 
where the logs are more carefully handled 
in smaller concerns. Again, one other 
unfavorable feature in the large mills is 
the fact that a stoppage of the engine or 
any stoppage requiring repairs sets idle a 
large crew of men, whereas in a small 
mill a similar accident only throws outa 
small crew.’’ 
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Letter from a Railroad Superintendent Concern- 
ing Forest Fires. 

The following interesting letter was 
received by Prof. George H. Cook in 
1888, from the Superintendent of the 
Pei.nsylvania Railroad lines in Southern 
New Jersey : 


DEAR SIR :—Noting yours of 24th inst., rela- 
tive to prevention of forest fires along the lines 
of our roads, I would state, for your information, 
that all of our employes who are required to be 
upon the road are instructed to report at once, 
by telegraph, any evidences of fires, and the 
men engaged in repairing tracks are instructed 
to watch carefully for fires, and seeing any evi- 
dences of same, to abandon all other work, in 
order that every possible effort may be made to 
extinguish same. 

There has been, in recent years, a very decided 
improvement in the arrangement upon locomo- 
tives for the prevention of the escape of sparks ; 
the present plan (now very generally used) being 
an extension of the smoke-box of about three 
feet beyond the smoke-stack, which results in 
the sparks, which are drawn through the tubes 
by the strong draft, passing, by their momentum, 
beyond the range of the current of gases passing 
upward and through the smoke-stack. There 
is also arranged in the smoke-stack a deflector- 
plate and wire netting, which assist in prevent- 
ing the escape of sparks; and if this arrange- 
ment is properly arranged and looked after, 
there is but small chance of any sparks escaping 
that may cause fire to adjoining property. 

My observation and experience lead me to feel 
very sure that fires from locomotives are not 
nearly so numerous as they were a few years ago. 
This must necessarily be the case, particularly 
on our lines, on account of the greater care ex- 
ercised in clearing our right of way and prop- 
erty adjoining same, and also the very much 
approved spark-arresting appliances on all of 
our locomotives. 

Our present rule and practice, in the matter 
of clearing roadway and adjoining property, is 
that, on all parts of our lines, our own right of 
way shall be carefully cleared of underbrush 
each year, and on that portion of the line be- 
tween Millville and Rio Grande, thirty-four 
miles, the company each year clears a total 
width of one hundred feet on each side of the 
track, and also has six furrows plowed on the 
outer edges of same. 

With relation to the matter of fires from care- 
less burning of brush, etc., I cannot say, as we 
do not necessarily hear of fires that are not caused 
by our locomotives. It is a fact, however, that 
in all forests the ground is covered with very 
inflammable material, easily ignited and of a 
character to spread a fire rapidly. Therefore, 
the slightest possible cause in the shape of a 
oe can produce, of course, a very damaging 

re 

There can be no doubt, I think, that fires from 
locomotives are now far less frequent than ever 


before, and necessarily will become less frequent 
each year on account of the fact that railroad 
companies find it to their advantage to use every 
possible precaution to prevent same. This being, 
notwithstanding the fact, that Supreme Court 
decisions in a number of States have established 
the fact that a railroad company is not liable for 
damage produced by sparks from its locomotives, 
if it can be proven that such locomotives were 
fitted with the most approved spark-arresting 
appliances, and such appliances had been prop- 
erly inspected and were in good order at the time 
of the fire. 

I cannot offer any suggestions as to new laws 
or methods that would have any tendency to 
reduce the number of fires from locomotive 
sparks. But it seems to me that the best and 
most proper method is the one now practiced in 
some cases, of recognizing the fact that to posi- 
tively prevent fires there must be a certain dis- 
tance of cleared land between a railroad track 
and a forest, and that when property is sold for 
the right of way of a railroad through a forest, 
the owners of the land should recognize the fact 
of this cleared land, and either stipulate that the 
railroad company shall clear, and keep clear, 
same, or the owner make provision for doing so 
in the price he asks for his property. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) 

Superintendent. 
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Deutsche Forstspruche, 
Der Wald ist meine Medicin 
Macht mich gesund wenn krank ich bin. 


Der Wald ein Segen, wo Gott ihn auch schiif; 
Den Wald zii pflegen ein schoner Beriif. 


Ein gliicklich Loos ist dem beschieden, 
Der ferne vom Gewiuhl der Stadt 

Im frischen tiefen Waldesfrieden 

Ein traiit Asyl gefiinden hat. 


Was thut’s dass steil der Weg tind ratik, 
Wenn’s rings niir griin und driiben blai. 


So lang ich noch streifen tind steigen kann 
Bin ich immer ein freudiger Forstmann, 
Der still bewundert die heilige Macht, 
Die den Wald suena) in seiner Pracht. 
Keeping up a fit proportion of forests 
to arable land is the prime condition of 
human health. If the trees go, men 
must decay. Whosoever works for the 
forests works for the happiness and per- 
manence of our civilization. A tree may 
be an obstruction, but it is never useless. 
Now is the time to work if we are to be 
blessed and not cursed by the people of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
The nation that neglects its forests is 
surely destined to ruin.—Hon. L£lizur 
Wright. 
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| Do you know that the 


THE LINNHEAN FERN | | 
negate “ : Asa Gray Bulletin 


: Is the Botanical Magazine that all teachers and 
Is the only journal in the world devoted entire- students should read? The articles are sot 
ly to Ferns, of a highly technical nature. It is - 
worth the price to anyone interest- 
ed in flowers. 


Send for Sample Copy 


Mentioning this Journal. 
P = 75 CENTS PER YEAR. " SAMPLE FREE. 
The Linnzan Fern Bulletin, 
Address the publisher, 


WILLARD N. CLUTE, Epitor, W. R. KEDZIE, ; 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Agricultural College, Michigan. 


Hotel — White Gedar Swamp For Sale. 
TRA YMORSE 30 ACRES OF LAND 


Including 25 Acres of Thrifty Cedar 
25 Years. Old. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Two miles from railroad station and nine 


APPOINTMENTS | .i1.. fom May's Landing. Well protected 


COMPLETE. ° Aas 
LOCATION 2) ne Be ~ | from fire. Title perfect. Splendid investment. 
UNEXCELLED. If allowed to stand for twenty years, will net 
Sis ek eens $150 to $200 per acre. Good Cranberry land 


The Hotel Traymore Co. when cleared, Apply to 
JOHN GIFFORD, 


D. S. WHITE, Jr., Manager. PRINCETON, N. J. 


MEEHANS’ NURSERIES 


Seventy-five acres entirely devoted to 


- Ornamental, Shade and Forest 1 rees 


EMBRACES OVER 1,000 DISTINCT VARIETIES 











Making the largest Nursery of its kind in existence. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


FRESH TREE SEEDS 


Gathered from all parts of the United States. ‘Send orders early, that they may surely be supplied 


we +0eer ——-— 
Publishers of 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY 


A twenty-page practical and accurate work on scientific and amateur horticulture. Iilus-. 
trated by numerous half-tone cuts and a full page Prang Lithograph of some native wild-flower 
or fern in each issue. Suitable for any library when bound. 

Send for sample copy of Magazine and descriptive catalogue of general nursery stock. 
Free, if this paper is mentioned. . 


NURSERYMEN, Thomas Meehan & Sons, 


SEEDSMEN. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS, 


PUBLISHERS. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 






































WARTHMORE COLLEGE» 


FOUR REGULAR COURSES ARE GIVEN. 


I. COURSE IN ARTS, for the Degrees of A. B, and A. M. 

IIT. COURSE IN SCIENCE, for the Degrese of B. S. and M. S. 
II. COURSE IN LITERATURE, for the Degrees of B. L. and M. L. 
IV. COURSE IN ENGINEERING, for the Degrees of B.S. and C. E. 


The Second Degrees named are given for Additional Study, on conditions 
named in the catalogue. 


Swarthmore College is situated on the P. W. and B. R. R., ten miles from Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. It is under the care of the Friends, and admits students of both sexes on 
equal terms. It has good Libraries of about 15,000 volumes, an Observatory, Chemical and Phy- 
sical Laboratories and Machine Shops. For full particulars, apply for catalogue to 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 





HOUGH’S “AMERICAN WOODS” 


A publication in book form, illustrated by actual and authenttc spect- 
mens, showing three distinct views of the grain of each wood. 


This work now covers most of the woods of eastern United States, and the interesting woods 
of the Pacific Slope are in hand ; the first fascicle ready for delivery. Write for information, and 
nclose to cents for sample specimens. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY OF ‘AMERICAN WOODS” 


“This is a unique and beautiful publication, for which the lovers of nature owe a great debt 
to Mr. Hough.’’—School Journal, New York. 

‘*You must be working in the interest of mankind geuerally than for yourself, to furnish so 
much for so small a compensation.’’—C. H. Baker, C. £., Seattle, Wash. 

‘*} know of nothing so well calculated to make young people fall in love with trees,”’ etc., 
—E. H. Russell, E-sq., Principal Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

‘‘One of the most marvelous and instructive books ever made.'’—.4st Education. 

“Truly your circulars, well worded as they are, convey but little idea of this condensation of 
nature. I have looked at it again and again ; alone and with every one who comes to my house ; 
by day-light and by gas-light, and every time I discover new beauties.’’—.1/7s. Bertha E. Jaques, 
Chicago. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES OF WOODS 


These render possible the perfect projection, from nature itself, of 
characteristic wood structures. 


MICROSCOPE SLIDES OF WOODS 


Revealing beautifully minute structure, three different sections of 
each wood being mounted together under one cover-glass. 


WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS 


For all business and fancy purposes; of ivory-like smoothness, 
strong and perfectly adapted to printing (with type or steel plate), 
painting, ink-work, etc. 

Send for Samples. Address ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 











